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For the Companion, 


-4 OLD HET. 
— BY M. A. DENISON, 
a “Qld Het is down again,” said Lesbia, careless- 
-* jy throwing her shawl on the lounge, and her rich 
id- bonnet after it. ‘‘Bess, bonny Bess, with the 
ail brown eyes, there’s work for you to do. The old 
for iyp. needs your services.” 
: Bonny Bess with the brown eyes looked up 
itis Hisom the book she was reading. 
wold “There now, I don’t want you to make faces at 
+ pe,” cried Lesbia, pulling at the long curls that 
sito yd fallen over her shoulder. ‘‘I do think Het is 
ular arrogant old hypocrite. Don’t I remember 
2d by ie day she came here and wheedled you out of 
“4 your small change? Sick children and con- 
toall uptive husband! I knew it was all bosh. 
ae (by, didn’t she go to Mrs. Hall’s not an hour af- 
w,and make out that she was a poor Scotch em- 
grant? 1 don’t know what they didn’t give her 
lready were, for they boast a Scotch grandmother, and 
—_ suppose the old thing imitated the brogue 
everly. Anyhow, the two old women talked 
wether, but I’m sure if Mrs. McNarra hadn't 
wae xn deaf she’d have found her out, for she’s a 
cindred rp old thing.” 

“Lesbia,” said her mother, who had not before 
dasan qgpoken, ‘will you never learn to be respectful in 
Fe ae wr language towards the old?” 

“Why, how was I disrespectful, mamma? I 

n't see why a hypocritical old woman should 
<p respected any more than a deceitful young 
nediont (ge. But, upon my word, if Bessy isn’t going !” 
kidney} “Ofcourse I’m going,” said the brown eyes, 
intend to aietly. 

“In all this storm ?” 

— “In all this storm.” 

“find “You don’t know how bad it is. Why, I felt 
Chrel, me even in Mrs. Lennox’s comfortable car- 
at Ti «fp ican’t help it, I must dress warmer, then. 
Se be poor old creature has no friends, indeed ; she 
——— made many enemies, and she is liable to die 
princinist my of these turns. Aunt Jane, may I carry 
in the last [ome jelly, and a few little things ?” 

er “Well, take one of those small tumblers, Bess ; 
eee jellies have cost us so much this fall,” said her 
—-s mt, reluctantly. 

er of ou) “Never mind,” returned Bess, cheerfully. She 
Boardmriy (pnembered that she had found a small sum of 
mehads fey the day before, and it should all be ex- 
o wave ded for the poor, miserable old soul. 

y cured by jj twas a strong contrast between the cheerful, 
[ have beet Hine drawing-room, and the storm-swept streets, 
undertake & 


oneal und the corners of which a dismal, obstinate 


maint myset [ind howled continuously. The gutters were 
Sian signl ep with mud and water, the few passers-by had 
oer reason b their rainy-day faces, and the distance was a 
ney diseases . 

VTEVENS. (ageg one. 

so written © J Brown-eyed Bess was an orphan. God help 
d.J mall! From her babyhood she had been an 
0 mate of her aunt’s family, always lacking the ten- 
ne cn il t, entire care of a mother. Her uncle’s means 
a5: te moderate, and his own daughters were 
lector. 











hing girls, who would have their own way, and 
ud his money as often as they could get it. 
thaps Bess seemed a burden to them. At any 


y Mirror, in & 


auch length in 
iemand for it is 
s the very 

family that has 
from our own 
as sure. 

hgular that the 
s, should prove 
hown. t 80 
ome to 5 — 
> 8 

Poland ears 


ted seventeen, and till now her tastes had 
tuof the Cinderella order. 
upation, more or less. If there was a little ex- 
drudgery to be done, Bess was called upon, 








» she was getting to feel so. She was just 


Indeed, so had her 


use she was always willing. Her fingers 
med tireless, and she was so good-natured that 
was often taxed much beyond her strength. 
longed, often, to get in some more independ- 
Position, but for the occupation towards which 
tastes inclined she had not been fitted. 
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A COFFEE-H 


in, feeling that, form what plan she might, it 
would never be carried out. 

**] don’t care for this storm,” she said to her- 
self, bravely plunging into the narrower streets 
of the town, *‘l rather like it. ‘he wind battles 
With me, and in my strength I can dety it. How 
willingly would I go through dozens of such in 
the year, if I could only earn my own living,—if 
uncle would but let me tend in a store; but he 
will never consent to that. Poor uncle! he is 
kind, and don’t know the indignities 1 have to 
suffer, and if he did, he could do no more than he 
oes now. After all, Lesbia don’t mean it when 
she speaks to me so; sometimes, at least, 1 hope 
she don’t. And Annie is not aware of her proud, 
cold ways; but O! if [ could only earn my own 
living, at least earn enough to keep money in my 
pocket,” for she was conscious that she fully 
earned all the favors that were bestowed upon 
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OUSE IN SUEZ. 











“Why, why, I wish to help you ifI can. I have 
brought you a littie nice jelly. Aud 1am going 
to try and make a fire bere. Does it smoke?” | 

“it ain’t smoked while 1 been here,” said the | 
old dame with dry humor. *‘Vear, dear, how sick | 
L be, and neither chick or child to tend me. 1) 
dare say you thought now you'd git something for | 
coming,” she added, querulously. | 

Bess stood still and straight in the cold, dark | 
room, looking at the wizzened creature with a 
frown of astonishment. Was this the thanks she | 
was to have for trying to comfort the miserable 
old crone ?” 

‘‘What in the world could I get?” she asked, | 
after a moment of silence. ‘What could 1 ex-| 
pect besides your good-will ?” 

‘sAye, aye, you know I’m a poor old beggar, 
cried the otner, with her professional snivel; ‘‘a| 
poor old beggar, that’s got no one to care for me. | 


| 
| 





her. 

**Now I wonder if this is ungrateful?” she asked 
herself, as she felt the tears coursing down her 
cheeks. ‘‘It is, it must be. Suppose I had no 


a hospital. God forgive me!” i 

‘It’s a horrible old house,” she said again to 
herself, after a long pause, as her steady steps 
brought her in front of a miserable, dilapidated 
building, whose broken windows and fallen shin- 
gles dripped from every part of their green and 
rotten damp. Holding her dress up with one 


she had brought, she contrived to enter the wet 
entry, landing in the midst of a group of crying, 


hand, with the other shielding the little basket 


quarrelling children, whose filth and language 
shocked her inexpressibly. Finding her way up 


And it’s cold, and wet, and nasty. Yes, yes, 
| you've come a good ways in all this weather. Ah! 
| it was years ago, years ago when I was a young 
\lass myself, and little thought to come to this. 


health, no home, my place the narrow cot of But I was pressed upon it, you'll never know, 


how, till the love of it grew. Ah, me—but it’s 
cold, it’s cold.” ; 

She shivered as she spoke, and tried to draw 
her rags about her. Bessie’s heart ached for her, 
tramp though she was, and apparently hardened. 
She went through the house and begged and 
bought firewood, and soon had a large flame roar- 
ing in the broken old stove. 

‘*How good you be, miss, how good you be!” 
cried the miserable old creature, as the warmth 
filled the room. ‘‘O! that is worth yellow gold, 
gold! gold!” she repeated, almost savagely. 





ietor, 





co Depots Pof educating her?” her uncle said, ‘‘she played 
ian uy better than either of his girls.” And so 
did; but what did she know of the theory P 
studied it, groping blindly, but nobody was 
g willing to aid her as she was to aid others. 
nook “Ucation was defective, she felt that she did 
ment, to ¥ do herself justice either in dress or culture 
the was so powerless} Many a night the 

_— P } Many a nig 










bia and Annie, her two cousins, had been 
gut music by expensive masters. The time 
ithe money were almost thrown away. As 
88, music was in her fingers. ‘‘What was the 


the dark stairs, she came presently to the door of 
the room occupied by old Het. The atmosphere 
struck chill on every nerve as she entered. It 
was positively raw to her sensitive system, not- 
withstanding she was protected by warm clothing, 
for the place had plainly known no fire for months. 

As she came forward, a dim object turned itself 
in the corner, and a pair of bleared blue eyes 
strained to catch a glimpse of her face. 

“Tam Bessie Brown; don’t you remember I 
was here when you were sick before?” asked the 
young girl, gently. 


‘*Who said it was gold ?” 

“There, there, don’t think of any thing now 
but to get comfortable,” said Bessie, placing be- 
fore her some rusks, and her little purchase, the 
tumbler of jelly. 





seeming gratitude now and then towards her ben- 
efactor. 

“Do you do such things for nothing, miss?” 
she asked, when she had finished. 

‘“‘For nothing!” repeated Bessie; ‘‘why, 
should I do them for?” 





“Y orphan wept silently beside her little cous- 





“Ol! aye! Imindme. And what is it for?” 
‘‘What is it for?” repeated Bessie, vaguely. 


The woman ate voraciously, casting glances of 


ways a society where I go, that sends folks mum- | 


bling round to folks’ houses, finding out their 


business. They never found out mine,” she add- 
ed, with a chuckle. ‘I told’em just what I'd & 
mind to.” 


‘I hope you always told the truth,” said Bessie, 
timidly. 

‘‘The truth! No, I didn’t. I never told the 
truth, I always lied,” was the shrill answer. 

Bessie’s heart sank. How was she to deal with 
this poor, perishing soul? ‘I must say some- 
thing,” she cried to herself, trembling from head 
to foot, and then with one bound she was at the 
poor creature’s side. The mendicant had fainted. 

It was almost into the evening when Bessie re- 
turned, pale, worn out and drenched. In her 
hand she carried a queer shaped box with an iron 

handle. Lesbia sat at the piano, practicing; 
Annie was reading, her aunt knitting. 

‘‘Well, humble wayfarer,” cried Lesbia, ‘‘we 
were beginning to think you were gone for good. 
If you had not come home to-night, we were go- 
ing to advertise for you in the morning: ‘Strayed 
from her home, a young woman.’ ” 

‘Be’ quiet, Lesbia,” commanded her mother. 
“Bessie, you look pale; can’t one of you help 
your cousin ?” 

But Bessie had waterproof and hood off with- 
out their aid. Her curious old box was set upon 
the table, her white cheeks turned firewards. 
The bright, comfortable room made her heart 
ache for the moment. It was so different from 
what she had seen all day. 

‘Well, did you administer consolation to old 
Het?” queried Lesbia. ‘Tell us of your day’s 
adventures.” 

‘Poor old Het, she is gone!” trembled Bessie. 

‘‘What! dead! really?” 

“Yes, dead; poor, miserable creature.” 

‘“‘Didn’t she give any evidence of penitent feel- 
ing?” queried her aunt. 

“Yes, at the last, but it was, O! terrible,” 
groaned Bessie, hearing in imagination the cries 
of the guilty old creature. ‘‘She thanked me 
very feelingly, poor thing! she gave me all she 
possessed, and to please her I had to take it.” 

‘*That frightful old box,” cried Lesbia, glanc- 
ing at it from a distance. ‘I wouldn't give it 
house-room. A receptacle for mouldy crusts.” 

“I don’t know what is in it; nothing, most 
likely,” said Bessie, in a low voice; ‘“‘it isn’t 
heavy. I just took it to please her, but it’s only 
fit for firewood.” 

An hour later Bessie stood up with shining 
eyes. The old box had been broken open, and 

under a false bottom had been found bank notes 
to the amount of a thousand dollars, the secret 
hoard of this old street beggar, and for which she 
had lost all that makes life endurable. 

“I congratulate you,” said Lesbia, somewhat 


|crest-fallen. ‘Now you will outshine your best 


friends, I expect. What a splendid wardrobe 
that will buy !” 

“It shall buy me what no power on earth can, 
deprive me of,” said Bessie; ‘‘at least, as muchas ; 
is purchasable.” 

‘‘What does the queer girl mean?” cried hen: 
cousin. 

‘I know,” said her uncle; ‘and she is right, it 
will make her independent.” 

And it did. By its judicious outlay Bessie was 
enabled to fit herself for a teacher, and: teaching 
brought her a steady income, enabling her. to lay 
up something for a rainy day. , 

Bessie with the bonny brown eyes.is a teacher- 
still, though the little ones she gathers about her 
are her own. The quaint old trunk was.mended, 
and she keeps it as a memento of: the one event-. 
ful period in her life, when she trudged through’ 
|the dreary storm to spend a cheerless day with 
, the dying mendicant. 


| 


| 











A COFFEE-HOUSE IN SUEZ. 
A lady who was a resident missionary in Cairo. 
thus writes respecting these coffee-houses : 


These coffee-houses are the rendezvous for all 
the men, of whatever: class; rich and poor, the 
tradesman, the artisan and the soldier, all are to 





what be found there, partaking of the harmless cordial 


|so universally liked in, the East, and to smoke 
their pipes, and enjoy a gossip with their neigh: 


“I mean don’t the society pay you? there’s al-| bors, or with any stranger who may drop in. 
There was a very picturesque-looking old cof« 
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fee-house in Suez, which I stopped at on day, back again. He came pretty close by, nigh a| 
when walking through the bazaar, while spending high log, and looked over, and hollered out to| 
wy iL athlete (f f the regions | en: 

etic negro (from one of the r oc ow? . . : ’ 
et. in a ietolien, I was told) was continn | Wimmin, what in the is the matter ? 
bis narjileh, or water-pipe, near the door ; his | “They told him there was enough the matter. 
white and blue drapery, and the yellow handker-| He said nothing, and turned off. 
chief twisted loosely on his head, contrasting well| «] was close by, and heard the guns, and I 





with a skin like ebony, and features far above the 
ordinary negro cast in shape and expression. 
Further in sat a motley group of Egyptians and 
Arabians; some poor, and wearing only the blue 
shirt and rough mantle of their class; some clad 
in rich silk caftans of gay colors. These ae 
listening to a very respectable-looking elderly 
man, who was reading aloud from a small volume | 
in his hand. His countenance was so friendly 
that I begged my friends to pause for a minute, 
while I spoke to him, and asked if he would tell 
me what he was reading. ‘‘A part of the Koran,” 
he replied, showing me the book, which appeared 
to be in manuscript, and beautifully written. J 
asked if he would look at a little book of mine in 
return; and found him quite willing not only to 
look at, but to read it. This was a portion of 
Genesis (published at Beyrout;) he read some of 
it aloud immediately, and we left him thus occu- 
pied. 








For the Companion. 
EYE AND EAR NOTES. 
Bill Russell’s Story 


I will tell you another of the true stories of 
East Tennessee that I heard from the soldiers 
near Atlanta. 

One evening last fall, I was at the headquar- 
ters of the 5th Tennessee infantry at Marietta, 
Ga., writing down in short-hand notes the stories 
of rebel outrages that the officers and men were 
telling. I paused when the room became too 
dark for me to write well, and soon noticed, sit- 
ting on the window-sill, and looking down on the 
floor, half moodily (as I thought, ) and then, chang- 
ing his position, standing with his elbow resting 
on the end of the fire-board, a tall, bony, rather 
gaunt figure, whose sombre face seemed pale as 
it was lit up by the fitful, flickering flames of the 
wood that was burning on the hearth,—a face, 
thin, long, and with high cheekbones, which, by 
its expression of subdued and yet intensely pain- 
ful sadness, had an irresistible attraction for me. 

After I had heard one or two of the oflicers tell 
their experiences, the gaunt figure turned to me. 

“Well, sir,” he said, ‘if you want to hear my 
story, I’ll tell it.” 

He told it to me, and the next day repeated it. 
Word for word, as he spoke, I took down his sto- 
ry in stenographic notes. Here it is, in his own 
homely, but expressive and clear language : 

“T lived in Anderson County, East Tennessee, 
when this rebellion came out, and my father and 
my brother Samuel lived in Morgan County. I 
have a wife and seven children, and my brother 
had five. Two younger brothers lived with the 
old man. We were all farmers. Father's farm 
and brother’s were near together, and they were 
not a great ways from mine. 

“Well, sir, we went into Kentucky, and there 
went into the service in 1862, in March, at Bar- 
bersville. I disremember the day. We went 
there, and then went with the army to Cumber- 
land Gap. When our troops fell back from there, 
we went home—father, my three brothers and 
myself—in September, 1862 

“The rebels was in our county pretty thick, 
and we stayed round about home, as well as we 
could; concealed ourselves. We all laid out at 
night. My father was between fifty-five and sixty 
years old. 

“One morning—tolerable early one morning— 
two of my brothers were at Sam’s house; and he 
cut some wood for his wife and little children, and 
said he was going to go back to Kentucky. He 
stepped out to the yard, to the little shuck pen, 
and tuk out some.tobacco, and said ‘that was 
probably the last he would get there. 

‘*He lived at the foot of a mountain, and, after 
he got his breakfast, he started to go up, and his 
two brothers went with him. They were bound 
for the federal army, once more. They went 


about fifty yards from the house, when, on a sud- | 


den, ten or twelve rebels rose up before them, 


went down to the house myself, then—close by | 
the house, I mean. I saw one of my brothers 
standing in the road near the house. I called to 
him. He came out to where I was, and told me 
what had happened; that I had better get away 
from there; that they would come back that night, 
he expected. About the time he spoke that, I 
was standing near a big tree nigh to father’s 
house, and I discovered the rebels coming up 
toward the house. They went right past father’s 
house, right up to brother Sam’s, which the corpse 
was in, and wanted to pull his uniform off. 
‘‘There was only women in the house. They 
told my own sister that there was more of us 
wounded there, and that she might just as well 
tell them where they were. And they said— 
‘You've got Sam’s gun—you've got it somewhere 
or other.’ 

‘No, sir,’ she told him; ‘I havn't got it.’ 
Says she, ‘I have sent it to my brothers; if you 
go there you'll get it, and the contents of it, too.’ 

‘This was in the room where the corpse was 
lying! One of the men stepped up to it, and put 
his finger on the largest bullet-hole in the body, 
and said, 

** ‘By ——, I shot that hole myself! This 
wound was in the left breast; but there was nine 
other holes in him. Sister and them had a pret- 
ty smart quarrel about -getting the uniform off, 
but they left without doing it. She shoved one 
of them—one of Sam's own cousins—out of the 
house, and said he should not put Ais hand on 
the body. The house was crowded full of them, 
rarin’ round, and cursin’ among the wimmen, all 
over the place. 

‘‘When mother was up there—with her son ly- 
ing a corpse, there—the rebels went into her 
house, busted open a trunk, and took whatever 
they wanted—lots of little notions, that father had 
brought her from Kentucky. 

‘The captain of this band was Henry Gibson. 
They were all East Tennesseans—they all lived 
round in the same county. This happened on the 
6th of October, 1862. : 

This was not the whole of Bill Russell’s story ; 
for, next year, his old father was murdered, also. 

Do you wonder that now the loyalists of East 
Tennessee will not suffer a rebel to return there ? 

Uncie James. 
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The counting-room of the Companion is changed to 151 
Washington Street, directly opposite the Old South Church. 





FIDELITY OF THE ARAB HORSE. 

It makes our hearts bleed, sometimes, to see 
the cruel manner in which men treat their horses ; 
causing them to draw loads almost beyond their 
strength, and then beating them if they fail in 
performing impossibilities. No creature can be 
more willing and faithful than a well-trained 
horse, and a man must be far inferior in nature to 
his horse, who can ill-use such a patient and no- 
ble animal. The following story of the fidelity 
of an Arab horse to his master is related by a 
French traveller: 

An Arab and his tribe had attacked, in the des- 
ert, the Damascus caravan. The victory was 
complete, and the Arabs were already busy in 

acking their rich booty, when the cavalry of the 

?acha of Acre, who had started to meet this car- 
avan, suddenly poured down upon the victorious 
Arabs, killed a great number, took others prison- 
ers, and having bound them with ropes, led them 
to Acre, to present them to the pacha. Abu-el- 
Marsch, the leader of the plundering expedition, 
had received a ball in his arm during the skir- 
|mish. The wound not being mortal, the Turks 


| had tied him upon a camel, and taking possession 








|of his Arab charger, led away both the horse and 
| rider. The night before the day they were to en- 


He lowered his head, snorted over his master, 
and then, seizing in his teeth the leathern girdle | 
which encircled his waist, he started off ata free | 
allop, and carried him as far as his own tent. 
he moment after the noble horse had arrived, 
and had deposited his master on the sand at the 
feet of his wife and children, he expired with fa- 
tigue. The whole tribe bewailed him; the poets 
sung his praise; and his name is constantly ut- 
tered by the mouth of the Arabs of Jericho. 
a 
For the Companion. 
THE POWER OF FAITH. 
*Twas twilight’s hour, a mellow light 
Lingered on wood and stream, 
And all the twinkling gems of night 
Shone on her brow serene. 
On a low cot, where moonbeams fair 
Shed down their softest ray, 
With aspect such as angels wear, 
A beauteous infant lay. 
Disease had seized that tiny form, 
Death claimed the lovely flower; 
And trembling for the coming storm, 
There knelt at that still hour 
The mother fond, whose anxious heart 
Breathed forth a silent prayer 
That God would then his aid impart, 
Her little one to spare. 
The midnight hour had found her still 
Wrestling with God alone, 
Ere she could say, ‘*Q let Thy will, 
Not mine, O Lord, be done.” 
O, blessed faith that thus can mount 
Above each threat’ning ill, 
Without a fear, without a doubt, 
That all He does is well! 
O, lovely was the smile that beamed 
Upon his features fair; 
So like to heaven the vision seemed, 
She thought he must be there, 
But no; God heard, and life was given; 
Once more arose hope's star; 
"Twas but her prayer that opened heaven 
And left the gate ajar. 
O that we might, when troubles come, 
On wings of faith arise, 
Like some swift bird that flies toward home 
When storms obscure the skies! 
Then when we reach the heavenly land, 
And touch its blissful shore, 
We shall be led by God's own hand, 
And never sorrow more. 


+o, 


THE BOY ON CRUTCHES. 


The snow was falling fast as we stood over the 
open grave, just ready to let gently down into its 
silence the beautiful form of a little child about 
three years old. All must have been struck by 
the pale, the very pale face of the father, and 
have said in their thoughts: ‘‘Poor fellow, you 
will soon follow her!” All must have noticed the 
almost wild look of the mother, as her child was 
about to be buried in the dark, cold grave. The 
snow lay in the bottom of the grave, and it lay 
white on the coffin. But did they notice a little 
lame boy, two years older than the little sister 
about to be buried, as he leaned on his small 
crutches over the corner of the grave, and looked 
so earnestly into it? He was very small and very 
pale, and the first look at him showed you that he 
must be a cripple as long as he lived. He had 
lost his little sister—his playmate, the other self. 
No voice had been so gentle, and no heart so lov- 
ing to himas hers. He shed no tears. He stood 
like a marble figure upheld by crutches. But his 
little bosom heaved as if it would burst; and 
though he uttered no sound, I felt sure he was sin- 
cerely mourning. The men unconsciously pushed 
him back as they finished the burial. O, how 
meekly those little crutches took him back out of 
the way. I felt that I wanted to take him up in 
my arms, and weep over him. No one thought 
of him, save the One who took little children up 
in His arms, and blessed them. 

The family returned from the burial. Each 
one thought so much of his own grief that the lit- 
tle lame boy was not thought of as needing con- 
solation. 

But from that grave the little fellow began to 
droop and wither. It was soon noticed that he 
ate but little, and in the night would be heard, as 
with a low voice he repeated over the little hymns 
that he used to repeat with the litttle sister. They 
thought it the grief of a child, and that a new sled 
and new playthings would banish it. But the ar- 
row had gone in too deeply to be thus drawn out. 
For hours he would go and sit in the little nook 
where he and Jessie used to play, with his chin in 
his thin hand—thinking, thinking. Sometimes he 
would ask if Jessie could ‘‘remember now,” or if 
she would ‘‘love him still,” or if they supposed 
‘*she sang the same hymns where she was gone” 
which they used to sing together, or if ‘‘she would 
know him if she should meet him without any 
crutches.” The hymns that spoke of Jesus and 
his love, of heaven and its rest, of the angels and 
the redeemed seemed to be his delight. Though 
he seldom mentioned Jessie’s name, it became af- 





iN 

The little crutches are now standing in the 
corner of the mother’s chamber, leaning agains 
the little bureau that held Jessie’s clothes and 
things. His little hat hangs just over the crutches 
The pale face is there no more. Side by side the 
two small graves are seen, under the great hem. 
lock that tenderly spreads its shade over them 
The cold winds of winter whistle over them. By 
where are the children? Did Jessie know him 


without crutches? Is he lame, and pale, and moap. 


ing now? Or is the Good Shepherd leading them 
to still waters, and educating and training them 
up in that pure and bright world? There is no 
little boy on crutches looking into the grave of g 
sister there !—Rev. John Todd,.D. D. 


JOE PARSONS, OF BALTIMORE, 


Joe enlisted in the 1st Maryland regiment, ang 
was plainly a ‘‘rough,” originally. As we passed 
along the hall we first saw him crouched near an 
open window, lustily singing, ‘‘I’m a bold gol. 
dier boy ;” and observing the broad bandage over 
his eyes, I said: 

‘‘What’s your name, my good fellow?” 

*‘Joe, sir,” he answered, ‘‘Joe Parsons.” 
‘‘And what is the matter with you?” 

‘Blind, sir; blind as a bat.” 

‘*In battle ?” 

“Yes; at Antietam. Both eyes shot out a 
one clip.” 

Poor Joe was in the front, at Antietam Creek, 
and a Minie ball had passed directly through his 
eyes, across his face, destroying his sight forever, 
He was but twenty years old, but he was as hap- 
py as a lark. 

“It is dreadful,” I said. 

‘I’m very thankful I’m alive, sir. It might hy’ 
been worse, yer see,” he continued. And then 
he told us his story. 

“I was hit,” he said, ‘‘and it knocked me 
down. I lay there all night, and the next day the 
fight was renewed. I could stand the pain, yer 
see, but the balls was flyin’ all round, and | 
wanted to get away. I couldn’t see nothir 
though. So I waited, and listened; and at last 
heard a feller groanin’ beyond me. ‘Hello!” says 
I. ‘Hello yourself,’ says he. ‘Who be yer? 
says I—‘a rebel?’ ‘You're a Yankee,’ says he, 
‘So I am,’ says I; ‘what’s the matter with you” 
‘My leg’s smashed,’ says he. ‘Can’t yer walk” 
‘No.’ ‘Can yer see?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Well,’ says J, 
‘you're a rebel, but will you do me a little favor? 
‘I will,’ says he, ‘ef I ken.’ Then, I says, ‘Well, 
ole butternut, I can’t see nothin’. My eyes is 
knocked out; but I ken walk. Come over here; 
let’s get out o’ this. You p’int the way, an’ I'l] 
tote yer off the field on my back.’ ‘Bully for 
you!” says he. 

‘‘And so we managed to git together. We shook 
hands on it, and he got on my shoulders. I did 
the walkin’ for both, an’ he did the navigatin’, 
An’ ef he didn’t make me carry him straight into 
a rebel colonel’s tent, a mile away. Hows’ever, 
the colonel came up, an’ says he, ‘Whar dye 
come from? who be yer?’ I told him. He said 
I was done for, an’ couldn’t do no more shoot'n; 
an’ he sent me over to our lines. So after three 
days, I came down here with the wounded boys, 
where we’re doin’ pretty well, all things consid- 
ered.” 

‘‘But you will never see the light again, my 
poor fellow,” I suggested, sympathetically. 
‘*That’s so,” he answered, glibly; ‘but I cant 
help it, you notice. I did my dooty—got shot, 
pop in the eye—an’ that’s my misfort’n, not my 
fault, as the old man said of the blind hoss. But, 
‘I’m a bold soldier boy,’” 


he continued, cheerily renewing his song; and We 
left him in his singular merriment. Poor sight- 
less, unlucky, but stout-hearted Joe Parsons!- 
Correspondence Boston Transcript. 
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AN EXPENSIVE MISTAKE. 


One of the wealthy men of the metropolis vi 
ited Wall Street on a little business with a bank 
ing firm not many doors above the corner of Wi 
liam and Wall Streets. The old gentleman, likt 
many other men of money, wore a very poor sti 
of clothes, and a hat that had once been fasbiot 
able. Moreover, his countenance was not fam! 
iar to the men of Wall Street, and his busines 
habits were not suited to the locality. n ente 
ing the office of the firm, he deliberately walked 
up to the first vacant chair and sat down In It, 4 
the same time removing his hat and deliberate! 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead. Whi 
engaged in this operation, Mr. Cc—, juni 
member of the firm, walked in. Espying 4 poo" 
clad man sitting in his chair, the young ms 
temper was ruffled, and he rudely ordered 
old man to vacate his seat. 

Mr. L—— was in no hurry to obey the , 
date, and mildly suggested that he had ‘a lit! 
business to transact.” 





right inthe bush. They had guns, and fired right | ter Acre, they encamped with their prisoners in 
off—a volley. The young boys saw the guns, be-| the mountains of Saphadt. The wounded Arab | 
fore the rebels fired, and had time enough to fall | a —— =~ —- Sn an 
to the ground, so that the balls went over them. | Turks were sleeping. During the night the pain 
They then rolled over quick, and got off as fast, 


ter a time well understood that he thought only 
of her. He laid aside his playthings as of no use, 
but would bend over her little drawer, and earn- 
estly gaze at what her tiny fingers once handled. 

Slowly and gently his life began to ebb out. 
He had no sickness, made no mention of pain, 


“Well, I guess you can do that on your feet! 
readily as in my chair,” said the banker, at‘ 
same time with a gesture of impatience 
hold of the piece of furniture. j 

“But I am tired, and it is very warm, 
want to rest a little; besides, my business ™ 











of his wound kept him awake, and he heard his 
as they could. After the rebels fired, they ran | 


own horse neigh among the other horses, which, 
off, too, so that the boys had time to escape, and 


according to oriental custom, were shackled | 
conceal themselves. But my oldest brother, Sam-. around the tents. He recognized its voice, and | 
uel, did not see the rebels till they fired. 


could not resist the desire he felt to speak once | 
. more to the companion of his life. He dragged | 
His wife was standing out in the yard, and saw himself painfully along the ground by the aid of | 
the smoke of the guns. I expect she knew what his hands and knees, and at last managed to reach | 
was the matter—that the rebels had shot at him. 
Her sister was there with her, and they both ran 


his courser. He then commenced talking to it, | 
up to where the firing was, as quick as possible. 


| heard to break out almost into a shout. 


had no cough, and medicine could do nothing for 
him. When he came to take his bed, from sheer 
weakness, he begged that he might lie on the very 
bed and on the same spot where Jessie died. 
Sometimes in the night he would be heard to ut- 
ter a suppressed moan, and when his mother has- 
tened to him, and irquired what he wanted, he 
would only say, ‘tI want Jessie! Do you think 
she has forgotten me? I want to go to Jessie, | 
and she will tell me all about it.” Once he was 


require some time,” persisted Mr. L—— * 
spoke slowly and acted deliberately. ¥ 
The manner and appearance of the poorly “Hi 

| but wealthy man, annoyed the spruce young 
ier, who vented his irate feelings by forcibly ef 
‘ing the occupant from his chair, and telling © 
that his business could not be of suflicient 1"? 
tance to deprive a gentleman of his seat. 
‘May be not, sir,” said Mr. L—- ' 
‘down to see your firm about the investines 

some two hundred thousand dollars that 





“ 


as if it were a beloved friend, using many affec- | 
tionate terms of endearment, such as is a common | 
practice among the Arabs. 

My sister got there before Sam’s wife did, and 

when she got to him he was lying on the road, 

with his gun clasped in his hand. They were 

making a right smart fuss,* and a rebel ventured 





* This unusual description of intense grief I am not at all re- 
sponsible for; it is trom life 


While speaking thus, Abu-el-Marsch had gnaw- | 
ed with his teeth the goat’s hair rope with which | 
the Arabian horses are shackled, and the animal | 


was free. But on beholding his master bound 


and wounded at his feet, the faithful and intelli- | 


gent courser instinctively understood what no 
language would have been able to explain to him. 


‘*What is it, my son?” said his mother. 
“O, I thought Jessie had come !” 


‘‘No; but, my child, you are going to Jessie; B 


you will soon see her.” 

‘Ah, I know! But I wish I could carry her 
something! And yet I know she has "beter 
things there.” 


|paid to me in afew days, but as I dislike . 
ways of doing business, [ shall cross tue — 
"3, where they treat people decently, 





| events.” 
Young C 
a mistake, 
so he answered by saying 





thought that he might have 
but would not own it by apologiz 
‘that be bad not 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Jeasure of the gentleman’s acquaintance,” and 
asked who he might be. 

“My name, sir,” said the other, ‘‘is L— ; and 
now that you know me, and my business, I shall 
pid you good-day, and go elsewhere to be treated 
qwilly.” 


An expression of deep mortification overspread 
the countenance of young C——, for he recog- 
pized in the name of the man whom he had insult- 
ed one of the ‘wealthy citizens” of New York, 
and realized that the firm had lost a valuable cus- 
tomer, whose present business alone would have 
brought much money into the coffers of the con- 
cern. Mr. L left the office, and young C—— 
afterward said that he would be careful how he 
made such another expensive mistake. 


+> 


FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. 
Among the many intellectual and interesting | 
fireside amusements which may be devised to} 
make home cheerful and agreeable, the finding | 
out of curious anagrams is by no means the least | 
entertaining. To make an anagram means to| 
take some word, the letters composing which may 
be arranged so as to form another word or sen- 
tence. Here are a dozen very curious and re- 
markable specimens : 
Astronomers......- 











seeeeeeeeNO More stars. 












Soldiers....ccccccece Lo, I dress. 
Revolution........ To love ruin 
Presbyterian.. Best in prayer. 


Parishioners... 
Lawyers.... 
Telegraphs.. 
Monarch.. 
Democrati 
Penitentiary. 
Radical Reto 
Misanthrope... 


18) 

Nay, I repent it. 
Rare mad frolic. 
-...Spare him not. 

If any of our young readers can send us a dozen 
good anagrams, we shall have much pleasure in 
publishing them, together with the name of the) 
ingenious author. 


THE GRASSHOPPER PLAGUE IN MIN- 
NESOTA, 


The grasshopper scourge in the counties of 
Franklin, Brown, Blue Earth, Nicollet, Le Suer 
and Scott, this last summer, in numbers and de- 
structiveness, equals any thing ever known in al- 
most any part of the civilized world. The locusts | 


. 











of Egypt were nothing to compare with them in | governess was waiting for her, and hearing of the 


many localities ! 


The air was a dense mass of them, flying in a willingly to get some assistance. Flossy had no 


southerly course. When they began to drop) 


down the sight resembled that of a heavy storm g00d food was put in a basket, and sent down to 
of large snowflakes, and in less time than we oc- | the starving creature. Flossy from that day be- 
cupy in writing this the earth in St. Peter, Kasa-|came the friend of the old woman, and thus 
to, and several miles around, was a living carpet Prayer was answered in both cases. 


of grasshoppers. Those who have gardens, taxed | 


their ingenuity to the utmost, some building large | Teaders ? What do you think? I amsure you 
fires to smoke them away, others attempting to Say, ‘“‘Yes.” And can you not be of some use 


that was a 


| the snow, which crackled under her feet. 


doubted His love. ‘Trust in the Lord, and do 
good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily | 
thou shalt be fed.’ O, how ungrateful have I been! 
My God has promised to feed me, and I doubt 
His word? No, indeed; He has given me bread 
for eighty-two years, and He will not leave me. 
now.” And then, placing her book on the table, | 
she folded her hands, and looking up to heaven, | 
said, ‘‘Merciful God! Thou hast promised to, 
feed those that trust in Thee. O! send me bread | 
for Thy dear Son’s sake.” Then rising, she went | 
towards the cupboard, to see if there was one bit | 
of: food left. But no, a dry plate, an empty, 
cracked cup, a chipped teapot, an old bent spoon, | 
1. Ill, hungry and weak, the old wo- 
man sank down on her scanty bed exhausted. 
Little children, do you ever remember, when you 
have plenty of good things to eat, warm clothes to 
wear, and kind friends to love you, that many 
people have not the necessaries of life? do you) 
remember the poor? One little girl did that cold | 
day, as we shall see. 
“Let us walk through this 
Flossy to her governess, 





age wood,” said 
as she ran along over 


Little Flossy, on getting up that morning, had, 
after reading her Bible, knelt down to pray. It 
was not with her dips only, but with her whole 
heart, that she repeated her morning prayer. 
“QO!” thought she, ‘‘that I might be of some use 
in the world !” and she poured out her whole soul’s 
desire to her Heavenly Father. ‘‘Dear Saviour,” 
she said, ‘‘make me Thy own child, and help me 
to please Thee. Teach me what I can do for 
Thee, how I can work for Thee.” And now was 
her prayer to be answered in that morning walk. 
They approached the wood, and reached the cot- 
tage. ‘*O! I wonder who lives here,” said Flos- 
sy ; ‘‘do let me go and see.” 

‘Well, you may if you like, and I shall stay 
outside,” said the governess. * 

She gave a gentle rap at the door, and then 
opened it. There was the old woman lying on 
the bed as we left her. ‘‘Poor old woman,” said 
Flossy, ‘‘are you ill !” 

‘“‘That I am, dear,” answered the woman. 

‘*What can I do for you? Have you anything 
to eat?” said the child. 

‘Ah! no,” gasped the poor creature. 

“O, Pll go and ask mamma for something for 
you,” and off she ran out of the cottage. Her 


sad plight of the old woman, walked home very 


sooner told her mother the sad story, than some 


Was Flossy of any use in the world, young 





drive them out with brush, and still others throw- too? You may not have any old woman to re- 
ing water on the smaller vegetables ; but wherever lieve, but there are many other ways of doing 
the plague tarried a few moments the destruction | 800d. Only ask God to make you of use in this | 
was complete. Cabbage and onions were a favor- | World, and then look for opportunities, and you 


ite dish, which fact will essentially lessen not only | 
the indispensable substantials of German tables, | 


but the wholesome variety of well-regulated , is too little to be God’s servant. 


American and Celtic dinners. 

Toward evening the sight was fearful. Houses 
and fences, and every shrub and bush in gardens 
and on the prairie, wore a somber hue; all were 
covered with grasshoppers, so thick that many 
= had to keep their houses closed until 
dark. 

In Henderson there was hardly a plant or weed 
left, and the naked lots tell a sorrowful tale of the 
desolation of the plague. Currant bushes and 
young fruit trees and shrubbery of every kind 
have not only been stripped of foliage, but of 
bark also. One man attempted a little ‘‘strategy,” 
by planting a few tomatoes in a bunch of weeds 
that had not been destroyod, but his work was 
hardly left when the grasshoppers made a clean 
sweep. He then set a box of plants on a house- 
roof, which up to the time of their flying, was 
safe. Another family had kept a box of tomato 
plants in their house until they attained a good | 
size, but one of the doors having been left open 
ten minutes, the destroyers invaded the sacred 
apartment and left nothing but the box and earth. 

In some fields of wheat they have entered they | 
have simply cut a straight swath of several rods | 
width through clean to the ground, never deviat- 








ing from a direct line, and leaving the remainder | 
untouched. They deposit their eggs in small} 
sacks in the warmest and loosest earth during | 
August and through autumn, and the number laid 
by a single grasshopper certainly reaches into 
fifties or hundreds. As soon as the earth warms | 
in the spring they hatch out, maturing in about | 
two months, when they strip themselves—body | 
and legs—of their old skin, and come out schoon-y 
er-rigged and full sails. The wings at first are | 
very tender, but forty-eight hours of exposure | 
Prepares them for their journey, and woe to the 
Places where they tarry !—Le Suer Statesman. 


| 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





NO USE IN THE WORLD. 


In a lonely cottage, on the border of a thick 
wood, lived an old woman; she was past eighty, 
bent, infirm, and ailing, She was sitting in her 
little room with a book on her knee. No fire in 
the grate, no bread in the cupboard, no tea in the 
canister, no blanket on the old bedstead, no, noth- 
ing at ali did the old woman possess, but her large 

ook over which she was poring. The last crust 
of bread, and the remaining cup of tea, had been 
Consumed the day before. Her last penny was 


gone, her last blanket was pawned long ago, and | 


nothing now remained but for her to pawn her 
book. Would she do so? Wait and see. 

She read on, pointing to each word with her 
wrinkled finger. ‘*What!” she at last exclaimed, 


“God has said this, and I so faithless that I have | 


|gan to ery, and neither Annie nor the teacher 


will soon find yourself thinking of other people, 
instead of yourself. And remember this, nobody 


—— 4 


THE ROBIN RED-BREAST. 

Two robin red-breasts built their nests 
Within a hollow tree; 

The hen sat quietly at home, 
The cock sang merrily, 

And all the little young ones said, 
“Wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, wee.” 

One day—the sun was warm and bright, 
And shining in the +— 

Cock-robin said, *‘my little dears, 
*Tis time you learn to fly.” 

And all the little young ones said, 
“Tl try, [ll try, lll try.” 

I know a child, and who she is 
T'll tell you by-and-by, 

When mamma says, “Do this,” or “that,” 
She says, “What for?” and ‘‘why?” 

She'd be a better child, by far, 
If she would say, “I'll try.” 

————__ + 


LITTLE RONNY’S TRIAL. 


One of Ronny’s greatest trials came on the first 
day he went to school. A boy asked him his 
name. 

‘‘Aaron,” was the reply. 

““O, dear,” said the boy, laughing at the length 
of syllable that he made of it, **it is great A-little- 
a-r-o-n.” 

Now the child had not the slightest idea what 
the boy meant, or that his name was made up of 
letters, for hé was such a tiny fellow and only 
went to school for once with Annie; but he be- 











could comfort him, and so Annie took him home. 
He was sobbing bitterly, and he could hardly} 
speak when his mother took him in her arms, but | 
he made out to tell her, after many attempts, that | 
some naughty boy laughed at his name. ‘‘And [! 
never will tell anybody my name just as long as [| 
live; need I, mamma?” | 

“But, my boy, what did the boy say when you, 
told him ?” 

‘He said it was big and little and all iron; and | 
*tisn’t, is it, mamma?” | 

His mamma laughed and: Annie laughed, and | 
that made the matter still worse, for Ronny slid 
down from the seat where his mother had placed} 
him, to the carpet, and then he cried more bitter- | 
ly then ever, to think that even his mother and) 
sister should laugh at his name. 

‘‘My dear little boy,” said his mother, ‘‘we 
are not laughing at your name, nor was the boy 
at school; he only spelled it for you. Come here 
and I will show you how it looks in a book.” 

““O yes; come, Ronny, do get up,” begged An- 
nie; ‘‘we couldn’t help laughing, and you will 
laugh too, when you see it. Come now;” and so 
besought, Ronny allowed himself to be drawn up 
from the carpet. With great pains his mother 
made him understand that the name was made up| 
of a “great A” and ‘‘a little a” and ‘“‘r-o-n.”) 
Whereupon Ronny laughed more than they had) 
done to find out that there wasn’t the least mite 
of iron in his name, and that the big and the lit- 
tle were only letters. ' 








THERE IS NO BOOK FOR CHOIRS 


Superior to the “HARP OF JUDAH,” by L. 0. Emergon. Sev- 
enty-five thousand Copies have already been sold andthe book 
gives the greatest degree of satisfaction to all who have used it. 
For Choirs, Singing Schools, Conventions and Singers at Home, 
it is a collection of music that is universally liked. Price, $1,38 


a copy; $12 a dozen. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
42-tf 277 Washington Street. 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 





Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit youtoaT. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No 
2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street...... New York. 
35—ly 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


¥ a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
laints. Itis safe. Itis pleasant. Itis suRE. Circulars having 
testimonials from clergymen, doctors, editors, and well-knobwn 


citizens, who have used the Compound for years, will be sent to 


any one desiring a better knowledge of its merits before giving it 
a trial. GEV. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 20—eop6m 





KENNEDY’S 
HAIR GROWER, 


A RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DISEASES 
OF THE SCALP. 





This preparation will not change the color of a single hair. It 
will cleanse the scalp and promote the growth of healthy hair. 


It is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots ever known. 
One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for a year. 


Price One Dollar. 
MANUFACTURED BY DonaLp Kernnepy, 
Roxbury, Mass. 





Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., M. 8. BURR & CO., and 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 40—ly 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MRE.S 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


AND 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
FLAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 


nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 


REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 


“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 


and Zylobalsamum."’ 


REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 


“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


REV. J. H. CORNELL, 

New York City. 
“I procured it for a relative. 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beauufu 


color.” 
REV. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 


“] will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 


original color.” 
REY. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 
“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald no 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 
REY. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 


have the evidence of my own eyes.” 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
40—ly 


The falling of the hair stopped, 


ta A COUGH, COLD or SORE THROAT 


REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, AND SHOULD BE CHECKED. 
l¥ ALLOWED TO CONTINUE, 


IRRITATION OF THE LUNGS, A PERMANENT THROAT 
AFFECTION, OR AN INCURABLE LUNG 
DISEASE 


IS OFTEN THE RESULT. 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


HAVING A DIRECT INFLUENCE TO THE PARTS, GIVE IMMEDI- 
ATE RELIEF. 


FOR BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, CATARRH, CONSUMP- 
TIVE AND THROAT DISEASES, 


TROCHES ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD SUCCESS. 
Singers anD Pusiic SPEAKERS 


will find Troches useful in clearing the voice when taken be- 
fore Singing or Speaking, and relieving the throat after an 
unusual exertion of the vocal organs. The Jroches are re- 
commended and prescribed by physicians, and have had tes 
timonials from emineut men throughout the country. Being 
an article of true merit, and having proved their efficacy by a 
test of many years, each year finds them in new localities in 
various parts of the world, and the Zroches are universally 
pronounced better than other articles. 

OBTAIN Only “Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” and do not 
take any of the Worthless Imitations that may be offered. 

Sold everywhere in the United States, and in Foreign Coun- 
tries, at 35 cents per box. 


Houses In Lonpon, EnG., 205 High HoLsory. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR THE BOYS. 





We have just commenced the publication of two new series 
of Juveniles, the first entitled the 


LYNDENDALE STORIES, 


to be completed in five 16mo volumes. 
now ready, viz : 


SIDNEY DE GREY. 


Or, the Rival School Boys; the story of a boy who believed a 
pure character to be the prize of life. Lvolume. Price $1,25. 


The first volume is 


By Lawrence Lancewood, Esq. 


This book is a true picture of boy life ; interesting in its de- 
scriptions of boys’ character, and abounding in manly thoughts 
and feelings which every boy should strive .io possess. The 
bo@& is handsomely illustrated with drawings by Whitney, 
making one of the finest juveniles ever published. 





The second series is entitled 
THE BROOKSIDE SERIES, 


te be completed in five 16mo volumes, the first volume of 
which is now ready, viz : 


A HOLS IN THE POCKET, 
BY AUNT HATTIE. 


1 volume, 16mo, handsomely illustrated. Price $1,25. 

This is a story of Domestic Life, told in this author's well 
known sprightly and vivid style, and alike entertaining to the 
old and young. The volumes of both series will be followed 
by others as rapidly as possible. These books have met with 
universal commendation from the trade, as being handsome 
specimens of Juveniles. 





We have also published 
THE HUNTINGDONS; 
Or, Glimpses of Inner Life. 
BY MARIA LOVISA HAYWARD. 
l volume, 16 mo. Price $1,25. Pronounced by all a capital 


book. Having sold the first edition within a few days of its 
publication, we have a new edition now ready. 





GRAVES & YOUNG, 


4l—3w 24 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer! 
JOY TO THE WORLD. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 

Travellers are always liable to sudden attacks of Dysentery 
and Cholera Morbus, and these occurring when absent from 
home, are very unpleasant. Perry Davis’ VEGETABLE PAIN 
KILLER may always be relied upon in all cases. As soon as 
you feel the symptoms, take one teaspoonful in a gill of new milk 
and molasses, and a gill of hot water, stir well together, and 
drink hot. Repeat the dose every hour until relieved. If the 
pains be severe, bathe the bowels end back with the medicine 
clear. 

In cases of Asthma and Phthisic, take a teaspoonful in a gill of 
hot water sweetened well with molasses; also, bathe the throat 
and stomach faithfully with the medicine, clear. 

br. Swett says it takes out the soreness in cases of bone-set- 
ting faster than any thing he ever applied. 

Fishermen so often exposed to hurts by having their skins 
pierced with hooks and fins of fish, can be much relieved by bath- 
ing with a little of the Pain Killer as soon as the accident occurs; 
in this way the anguish is soon abated; bathe as often as once in 





five minutes, say three or four times, and you will seldom have 
any trouble. 

‘The bites and scratches of dogs and cats are soon cured by 
bathing with the Pain Killer clear. Great success has been real- 


ized by applying this medicine as soon as the accident occurs. 


There is no medicine at the present day that I prize so highly 
as Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. I have used it in my 
family for years; in every instance it has proved a sovereign 
remedy. L tested its qualities to-day, on a severe burn, and 
found it all that it could be desired. 

A. D. MILNE, Editor of Messenger, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


We hear but one report from all who use Perry Davis’ Vegeta- 
ble Pain Killer, and that is, that its wonderful power in relieving 
the most severe pain has never been equalled.— Burlington Sen- 
tinel. 


We have but little confidence in the trumpet tongued state- 
ments of the proprietors of advertised medicines generally, but 
1| we are forced to concur in the opinion, uniformly expressed by 

all who have used Perry Davis’ Pain Killer, that it is a very val- 
uable article, and one that it would be well for every household- 
er to have at hand, in case of bruises, scalds, burns, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, cholera, fever and ague, and the host of diseases, ex- 
ternal and internal, which it is adapted to cure or alleviate. No 
article of medicine ever attained such unbounded popularity and 
extensive diffusion. Invented only twenty years since, its cura- 
tive powers have been experienced by many, many thousands in 
every section of the United States and Canada. It has penetrat- 
ed to every part, even the most remote of the known world, 
bearing with it its healing influences, more potent than those ot 
the spices of “Araby the blest... We are informed by our princi- 
pal druggists, that they sell more of this article for exportation 
than of all others, and that the demand is constantly increasing. 
—Salem Observer. 31—iw 
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MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
READY SOAP MAKER. 

Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Hard and Soft Soap... One pound will make fifteen gallons of 





“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Millions of money are saved yearly by buying metal-tipped 


Shoes for children; buy no other for every-day wear; one pai 


Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 


B. T. BABBITT, 


r 





will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washinston Street, 
. “San 


every where, 


42—3m NEW YORK. 




















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





BOSTON, OCTOBER 26, 1865. 








Terms of the Companion. | 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 


When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 


THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF EUROPE. 
No. 5. ; 
THE KINGDOM OF BELGIUM. 

The royal family of Belgium is some twenty- 
one years younger than that of Sweden, dating 
from 1831; but, unlike that of Sweden, its found- | 
er belongs to one of the oldest aristocratical fam- | 
ilies of Europe, and one remarkable for its con- | 
nection with royal houses. The Bernadottes were | 
plebeians, or democrats, by birth and in sentiment. 
The Coburgs are patricians, or high nobles, by | 
station as well as in sentiment, and can count 
kindred with kings and queens. The Coburgs 
are of the sangre azul, or bluest kind of blue 
blood; but the Bernadottes can pretend only to 
red blood, at the best,—which answers as well, 
perhaps, as a circulating fluid, as good paper an- 
swers as a currency instead of gold. 

After the war of the Spanish Succession was 
closed, that country which we now call Belgium 
passed to the German (or junior) branch of the 
House of Austria. It had belonged to the elder 
branch of that famous family, which long ruled 
over the Spanish empire, and became extinct in 
1700. Austria lost Belgium, or Flanders, in the 
earlier wars of the French Revolution; and the 
French held the country until the fall of Napo- 


cooks and Caucasian housewives generally. The | 
famous‘bird nest soup,” which was pronounced | 
delicious by all who partook of it, and a vast | 
number of sweetmeats aud preserves of different | 
fruits, were included in these courses. As soon | 
as one dish had been passed around and tasted by | 
each guest, it was removed and a new one} 
| brought on by the attendants. No knives, forks | 
or spoons of our patterns were upon the tables at 
the first two sittings; chop-sticks, and the short, | 
thick China spoons or scoops, being what each 
guest was expected to help himself with. The 
efforts of the uninitiated guests to master the | 
chop-sticks and convey the food to their mouths | 
with them, created a vast amount of amusement | 
to the company. Fine wines were served in| 
abundance with every course. Between the sit- | 
tings the company repaired to the reception-room | 
to smoke and pass away the time till the tables, 
were relaid. A Chinese band and Chinese sing- | 
ing enlivened and varied the entertainment. 





VARIETY. 





POWER OF SHORT WORDS. 


The late Professor Addison Alexander, D. D., is the author of | 
this remarkable composition, which first appeared in the Prince- | 
ton Magazine. It is composed wholly of monosyllabics. 


Think not that strength lies in the big round word, 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak; 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak, 
When want, or woe, or fear is in the throat, 
So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note, 
Sung by some fay or fiend. There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far, or spun too fine, 
Which has more height than breadth; more depth than length— 
Let but this force of thouzht and speech be mine, . 
Ayd he that will may take the sleek fat phrase, 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and shine— 
Light, but no heat—a flash, but not a blaze! 


Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts, 
It serves of more than fight or = to tell, 
The roar of waves that clash on réck-bound coasts, 
The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell, 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that far-off on their sick beds lie; 
For them that weep, for them that mourn the dead; 
For them that laugh, and dance, and clap the hand; 
To joy’s quick step, as well as grief's slow tread, 


leon I. In the general settlement of Europe that The sweet plain words we learnt at first keep time, 
a And though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand, 
followed that memorable event, Belgium was With each. with ail, these may be made to chime, 


united with Holland, and the two countries form- | 
ed the kingdom of the Netherlands, governed by | 
the House of Orange, perhaps, and on some ac-| 
counts, the most renowned of all reigning fami- 
lies. The arrangement was, like most of the 
work done by the Congress of Vienna, a bad one, 
thoroughly vicious, and destined to have no en- 
durance. The Belgians were a Southern people, 
Catholics, and manufacturers. The Dutch were 
a Northern people, Protestants, and merchants. 
There was much discontent; and in 1830, encour- 
aged by the occurrence of that French Revolution 
which overthrew the Jegitimate Bourbons, the 
Belgians got rid of their Dutch dynasty. The 
Dutch would have reconquered Belgium, but that 
France and England sent aid to the Belgians, 
while the other powers durst not send aid to the 
Dutch. By the action of the five great powers | 
it was finally arranged that Belgium should be 
formed into a kingdom, the crown of which was 
conferred on Leopold, (George Christian Fred- 
erick,) Duke of Saxony and Prince of Saxe-Co- 
burg Gotha. Prince Leopold was a son of Fran- 
cis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg, Saalfeld, and was born | 
on the 16th of December, 1790. In 1816 he was 
married to the Princess Charlotte, only daughter 
of George, (afterward George IV.,) Prince of 
Wales, and then Prince Regent of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Had the Princess Charlotte lived, | 
she would have become queen of Great Britain | 
and Ireland, in 1830, and Prince Leopold would 
have held in that country the same rank that we 
have seen held by the estimable Prince Albert; 
but she died in 1817, and the prince lived retired | 
until he was made king of the Belgians, in 1881. | 
He had been offered the crown of Greece, but de- | 
clined to wear it. In 1832 he married the Prin-| 
cess Louise, daughter of Louis Philippe. It was| 
a strange fortune that the same man, who was 
born but the son of a poor prince, should marry, 
first, the daughter of a king of England, and then 
a daughter of a French monarch; and that he 
should become one of the best and most success- 
ful sovereigns of the nineteenth century. Queen 
Louise died in 1850, leaving four children, name- 
ly, Leopold Louis Philippe Marie Victor, Prince 
Royal, and Duke of Brabant, heir to the throne; 
Prince Leopold Ferdinand, Count of Flanders; 
Prince Philippe Eugene ; and Charlotte, Empress 
of Mexico. The King of the Belgians is now 
drawing toward the close of his seventy-fifth year, | 
and as he suffers much from illness, his death is | 
expected soon to take place. 


| 
| 
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A CHINESE DINNER TO SPEAKER COL- 


A grand complimentary dinner was given to 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax and party and a number of 
local celebrities, by the ‘‘Six Chinese Companies 
in California,” at San Francisco, on the 17th of 
August. The feast began at six o'clock, P. M., | 
and lasted till twelve. It consisted of 366 dishes | 
forming 130 courses, and was served at three dis- | 
tinct sittings. At the first sitting the courses’ 
consisted of soups and almost numberless ‘‘made 
dishes,” into the composition of which entered 
fish, flesh, fowl and vegetable substance, in a thou- 
sand dillerent forms undreamed of to French 


| 
} 


In thought, or speech, or song, in prose or rhyme. 





oe -- 
A MAN ATTACKED BY MONKEYS. 


The Hscaut of Antwerp relates an incident 
which occurred last week in the Zoological Gar- 
dens of that town. In the evening one of the 
keepers, armed with a long whip, entered the 
large cage of the monkeys for the purpose of 
driving them to their respective compartments. 
All the inmates scampered off to their cages with 
the exception of one of the oldest and largest, 
which obstinately refused to come down from his 
perch, and on receiying a sharp lash with the 
whip, leaped on the keeper, got astride of his 
shoulders, and began to scratch and bite him with 
great fury. The keeper beat the monkey, with 
the handle of the whip, and would soon have got 
rid of him had not the other monkeys come to 
their companion’s assistance and joined in the at- 
tack. Thus assailed, the man was obliged to cry 
out for help, when séveral keepers hastened to the 
spot, and on their approach the animals took to 
flight. The man who was terribly scratched, and 
bitten in twenty-three places, lost so much blood 
that he was obliged to keep his bed for two days. 





MAKING A GREAT FUSS. 


Two Dutch farmers at Kinderhook, whose farms 
were adjacent, were out in their respective fields, 
when one heard an unusually loud hallooing in the 
direction of a gap ina high stone wall, and ran 
with all his speed to the place, and the following 
brief conversation ensued : 

‘Shon, vat ish te matter?” 

“Vell, den,” says John, “I vas trying to climb 
on te top of dish high stone wall and i fell off, and 
all te stone wall tumble down on to me, and has 
broke one of mine legs off, and both of mine arms, 
smashed mine rib in, and deese pig stones are lay- 
ing on de top of mine body.” 

“Is dat all?” says the other; ‘‘vy you hollo so 
big loud, I tot you got de toof ache. 
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CAT EXCHANGE. 


Amongst the curious old institutions still extant, 
in Florence, is a house of refuge for cats. It isa 
cloister situated on the side of the church of San 
Lorenzo. When you wish to get rid of one of 
these interesting quadrupeds, instead of killing it 
you send it to that interesting establishment. On 
the other hand, when you want a feline compan- 
ion, you have only to go there to find a complete 
assortment of tabbies,—tortoise-shells, blacks, 
whites, greys, and every other color usual to the 
race of cats. There will be seen old cats, mid- 
dle-aged cats, and cats just budding into youth; 
Angoras as well as the common species; in short, 
every variety of the species is plentiful in that 
unique institution. 





AW ODD WAY OF PAYING WAGES. 


In the Norwegian mines a singular custom is 
observed in paying the weekly wages of the men, 
They present themselves on Saturday evening to 
the inspector, who, having settled accounts with 
each, bids him turn round, and writes in white 
chalk upon his black back the sum due to him. 
Thus numbered, the man goes to the cashier, who 
also turns him round to look at the figures, and 
pays him, without having a word to say. 


+> 


CHEERFULNESS. 


The best thing about a girl is cheerfulness. 
We don’t care how ruddy her cheeks may be, or 
how velvety her lips; if she wears a scowl, even 
her friends will consider her ill-looking; while the 
young lady who illuminates her countenance with 











smiles will be regarded as handsome, though her 
complexion is coarse enough to grate nutmegs on. 


Sere 
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To CHILDREN. 
When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 


As perfume is to the rose, so is good nature to | “Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 


the lovely. Girls, think of this. 





Dr. Humphreys” Homeopathic Sugar Pills, 


> They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
“THAT BIRD WILL NEVER SING AGAIN.” | you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and ig 


A gentleman riding with his family in the coun- | 
try saw a beautiful bird. His son, about four | 
years old, noticed and watched it with great in-| 
terest. The father thought he would gratify him | 
still more by a nearer view of its plumage, and 
leaving his carriage, raised his gun and shot it. 

His little boy (his large, lustrous eyes swim- | 
ming in tears) exclaimed: ‘‘Father, that bird | 
will never sing again !” 


shoot a bird since. ree 
Remember, boys, if you exercise your skill in| 
this way, you destroy one of God's creatures, and 


That father says he has never had the heart to; . 


| hush a song which is praise to its Maker. 


+o —- 


“ONE OF THEM KINGS.” | 


When one of our ships of war was anchored off | 
Naples, one of a royal party visiting the ship, and | 
curiously peering into every part of it, was ob-| 
served by a sailor to fall through the ventilator, | 
into the hold. After turning the occurrence over | 
in his mind for some time, in exquisite uncertainty 
as to whether such specimens of humanity were 
to be considered amenable to ordinary rules, the 
honest tar concluded to report the case to the of- 
ficer of the deck, which he did, by touching his 
hat, changing his quid to the other cheek, and 
saying: ‘‘If you, please, sir, one of them kings 
has gone down the ventilator, head first.” 


DEFINITION OF A DENTIST. 
A dentist, love, makes teeth of bone, 

For those whom fate has left without; 
And finds provision for his own 

In pulling other people’s out. 
—+e+—_—_—_ 


A .iTTLE boy was one day playing beside a 
pond, and there, for the first time in his life, saw 
a large polliwig; it excited him very much, and 
he came running to the house, saying, ‘‘U, pa! I| 
saw an awful thing in the water just now !” | 

‘*What was it?” said his father. 











| your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 


we will send it to you at once. 
LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIBEg, 


Price of single Boxes—cen 
No. l cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation...., 

2 > ee ever, Worm Colic......... "4 
“ Colic, Teething, Crying of Intants.. 
* Diarrhoea, of Children or Adults.......... 
*. Dysentery, or Bloody flux, Colic......., 
* Cholera Morbus, Nausea............ 

* Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis. 
“ Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains. 
“ Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo. 
“ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach... 
“* Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough......... 

* Sait Rheum, Crusty Eruptions.... 
“ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness...........°°°""S 
“ Bever and Ague, Intermittent Fever... ""*"* 
* Piles, External or Internal....... 
* Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Ey 
“ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic........ 
* Whooping Cough, shortening it. 
“ Asthma, Uppressed, Difficult Preathing.. 
“* Ear Discharges, Noise in the Head... 
* Scrofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils......." 
“ General Debility, Physica! Weakness."""* 
* Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations 
* Sea Sickness, Prostration, ke 
“ Urinary Diseases, Gravel........ 

“ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, 

VOUS Debility .....csceccceeccscccccecccceccccs 1 

% Gaewe Moms, OF Camker..cccccsccccccccccce... 
“ Urinary Incontinence 
“ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea.... 
“ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat 
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Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur, 


FAMILY AND TRAVELLING Cases. 









20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions.. Hf 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions. 500 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book ot Directions..... 3.00 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions 1235 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on receipt of price, by 


Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. Mep. Co., 


34—lyis 562 BROADWAY, N. Y, 








SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 








This splendid hi bi all the good qualities of our well 
known facturing I with many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 


| sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
| tween the two extremes, in a beautiiul and substantial manner. 


“I don’t know,” said he; ‘it was all head but) it “ems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 


its tail!” 


A Man much addicted to snoring, remarked to| 
his bedfellow in the morning, ‘‘that he had slept | 
like a top.” ‘‘{ know it,” said the other, “like a 
humming-top.” 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
A Magic Dye. 


Dissolve indigo in diluted sulphuric acid; and add 
to it an equal quantity of solution of carbonate of 
potash. Ifapiece of white cloth be dipped in this 
mixture, it will be changed to blue; yellow cloth 
dipped in the same way will be changed to green, and 
red to purple. 


The Magnifying Pin-Hole. 


Take a fine needle, and with it make a hole in a 
blackened card. Then place any very small object (as 
a tiny insect) on the end of a pin, or gummed toa 
slip of glass. View this object through the needle- 
hole in the card, at about an inch from it. The insect 
will appear quite distinct, and about ten times larger 
than its natural size. If, however, you suddenly 
withdraw the card, without disturbing the object, the 
latter will be perfectly invisible. The reason is that 
the naked eye cannot see at so short a distance as an 
inch. But the card with the hole enables the eye to 
approach within an inch, and to see not only well, 
but, as it were, ten times better than with natural 
— Enigmas, Charades, &c. 

1. 

I am composed of 17 letters. : 

My 9, 2, 5, 5, 7, 4, 8, is @ kind of vehicle. 

My 6, 14, 15, 5, is a man of rank. 

My 2, 13, 3, 5, 17, is a kind of fruit. 

My 1, 6, 12, 16, is what all should be. 

My 11, 10, is an abrupt refusal. 

My whole was a great warrior. 

2. 
My first—and this you’ll say is strange— 
irst ne’er indeed can be; 
Make haste, or quickly it will be gone 
Ere you my riddle see. 


My frst has oft to murderous deeds 
Given complete consent; 

The guilt of acts like these must reach 
To murder in intent! 


Ambitious men have e’er disliked 
To take an humble place, 

For aught to be my /Jirst, they think, 
Is something like disgrace. 


Whene’er we nature’s beauties view, 
My second is a blessing; 

The case of those who have it not 
Is truly most distressing. 


My whole, although by some professed, 
by many’s deemed a fiction ; 
They treat such things with ridicule 
In spite of contradiction. 
3. 

I am a word of five letters—my frst, minus my fifth, 
will leave my second ; my fifth, divided by my first, 
will produce my fourth ; and five times my first, add- 
ed to five times my fifth, will make my third; my 
whole is funny. P 


Six in the middle, five hundred behind, 
A round vowel in front, and a poet you'll find. 


Conundrums, 


Why does a om that is poorly, lose much of his 
sense of touch? Because he don’t feel well. 

Why is a cow’s tail like a swan’s bosom? Because 
it grows down. 

hy is aman who doesn’t lose his temper like a 

schoolmaster? Because he keeps cool (keeps school.) 

Why are blacksmiths like confirmed sinners? Be- 
cause they have hardened vices. 


Answer to Puzzles in the Last Number. 


1. Knighthood. 

2. A distinguished author. 
3. Nightmare. 

4. Oiseau. 


| will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore of- 
| fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite all in want ofa . 

SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 

to pay us a visit. EVERY MACHINE WARRAN7ED, and fall 
instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 

Send for pamphlet. 

Tue Sincer Manvuracturine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


40—3m 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY It. 





WE GUARANTEE 


Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA ip 
existence, atid will pay 


$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga- 
tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & 00. 





Cor’s DysrEersiA CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 


Cor’s DysrEersia CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 


Cor’s DysrEersia CURE 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSEN‘TERY. 
Cor’s DysrEersia CURE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Mxssrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, — Hav 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, ani 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns. 

For the last ten years, I have been afilicted with dyspepsia—at 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and I 
have oiten gone without my meals, through fear. 1t was while 
suffering in this manner that I took the tirst dose of COE’S DYS- 
PEPSLA CURE, It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that I went 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, aud took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal 1 had eaten iD 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any- 
thing I please without pain. It is something 1 cannot explain, 
but I am confident that 1 am cured, as was he who said, “One 
thing 1 know, that whereas 1 was biind, now I see.” ‘ 

stidhines WILLLAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church, Madison, 
Conn. 


I have nsed COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, sn¢ 
can willingly testify to its value as a medicine. 
HENKY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madigon, Conn., June 30, 184. 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPEPSIA 
CUREiIin my family, I am prepared to say that I never intend & 
be without it, and advise all who are aitlicted with Dyspepsia © 
try it. PHILANDER Is. 

Madison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE............$1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 


New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling @ 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consump 
Coughs, as quick as 


COEB’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sel in its native town, and not & 
single instance of its failure is known. 

No family should be without it. It is within the reach of all, 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an inves' —~ 
and thorough trial do not “back up” the above statement, 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing its ae, 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in 
household. inves 

Do not waste away with coughing, when 80 small an in 4 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any responsible 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine 
of cures it has made. 

id by Druggists everywhere. 





5. Baboon—A boon. 


CO., Proprietors, 


. G@. CLARK & 
etnies New Haven, Coma. 
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